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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


3 


Importance  of  This  Study 

It  is  very  important  that  adolescents  choose  an  occupation 
and  do  some  work  in  preparation  for  it.  Yet,  many  young  people 
go  through  adolescence  without  thinking  about  this  important 
part  of  their  lives.  They  do  not  look  ahead  to  see  themselves 
as  playing  an  active,  useful  role  in  the  world  of  work. 

As  many  authors  have  insisted,  there  is  a tendency  today 
to  prolong  the  dependence  and  infantile  attitudes  of  the  child. 
The  early  search  for  a vocation  under  competent  guidance  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  youth  to  assume  responsibility.  Too  many 
young  men’s  minds  are  blank  concerning  the  need  and  means  of 
supporting  themselves  and  planning  their  lives. 

Not  only  is  it  of  importance  to  choose  the  right  occupa- 
tion because  most  people  have  to  earn  a living,  but  also  be- 
cause people  are  unhappy  without  work.  Everyone  craves  to  ex- 
press his  personality  in  some  kind  of  accomplishment.  One  of 
the  most  important  ways  of  feeling  worthwhile  in  this  world  is 
to  be  able  to  make  a contribution  to  the  social  order  through 
work.  Surely,  this  is  of  importance  for  all  youth  and  particu- 
larly for  maladjusted  youth  who  have  such  a great  need  of  get- 
ting positive  satisfactions  from  life. 

Occupational  choices  should  bear  a relationship  to  the 
students’  qualifications  for  achieving  success  in  those  occu- 
pations. The  choice  of  occupations  which  are  beyond  their 
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abilities  often  lead  to  frustration,  disappointment,  feelings 
of  inadequacy,  and  failure.  Students’  aims  must  be  redirected 
toward  goals  which  are  within  the  range  of  their  potentialities. 

The  problem  of  occupational  choice  and  occupational  adjust- 
ment is  a problem  which  must  be  given  serious  consideration,  if 
we  are  to  achieve  greater  success  in  adjusting  maladjusted 
youth  to  the  world  in  which  they  must  live  as  socially  competent 
citizens • 


Purpose  of  This  Study 

If  vocational  guidance  and  the  entire  field  of  occupation- 
al adjustment  is  to  assume  a prominent  role  in  the  treatment  of 
maladjusted  youth,  a program  of  vocational  guidance  based  on 
the  specific  guidance  needs  of  this  group  should  be  planned. 

Since  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  presence  of 
occupational  choices  in  the  minds  of  maladjusted  boys  and  of 
the  nature  of  their  occupational  preferences,  it  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  find  out  the  choices  of  a group  of 
one  hundred  maladjusted  boys,  ages  14-18,  to  see  what  peculiar- 
ities, if  any,  manifest  themselves  in  their  choices.  It  will 
also  be  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  investigate  the  following: 

1.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  boys’  choices  and  the 
motives  behind  them? 

2.  What  are  the  sources  of  information  through  which 
these  boys  learned  about  the  occupations  they  chose? 


3.  Were  the  choices  made  in  conformity  with  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  occupations? 


4.  Do  the  choices  have  any  relationship  to  the  general 
capacity  and  special  talents  of  the  boys? 
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5*  Are  the  choices  rational  or  irrational? 

It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this  s tudy  will  provide 
bases  for  curricular  adjustments  of  these  boys  so  as  to  utilize 
the  vocational  choices  during  the  period  of  their  training. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  this  study  of  the  detailed  choices 
of  these  maladjusted  boys  may  be  used  in  broadening  the  voca- 
tional horizons  of  other  maladjusted  children;  in  gauging  the 
feasibility  of  their  choices;  and  in  stimulating  further  re- 
■ search. 


Previous  Studies 

No  previous  s tudies--It  is  believed  that  there  have  been 
no  studies  dealing  specifically  with  occupational  choices  of 
maladjusted  boys.  In  a survey  of  the  literature,  the  writer 
did  not  find  any  studies  made  up  of  groups  of  this  nature. 

This  study  can,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a preliminary 
investigation  into  the  choices  of  maladjusted  youth. 

Related  studies--A  great  many  studies  of  the  vocational 
choices  of  young  people  have  been  made.  Most  of  the  findings 
point  to  the  lack  of  validity  of  the  choices  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  choices  signify  or  do  not  signify 
vocational  interest. 

According  to  Fryer,  of  320  adults  tested  by  him  for  voca- 
tional counsel,  5>1  per  cent  would  be  maladjusted  from  the 
standpoint  of  intelligence  required  if  they  were  to  work  at 
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the  occupation  of  thdir  choice. 

A survey  by  Sparling  at  Long  Island  University  shows  that 
47.1  per  cent  of  students  were  below  the  30th  percentile  of  the 
intelligence  range  of  adults  in  the  occupations  they  chose;  ani 
29  per  cent  of  these  same  students  were  below  the  30th  percentile 
in  college  grades.  Obviously  such  students  are  probable  fail- 
ures with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  their  goals. 

Peingold  discovered  that  48  per  cent  of  high  school  boys 
and  45.8  per  cent  of  high  school  girls  chose  occupations  re- 
quiring greater  aptitude  than  they  possessed.  Only  8.8  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  6.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  chose  goals  requiring 

3 

lower  aptitude  than  they  possessed.0 

A comparison  of  the  stated  occupational  interests  of  high 
school  youth  with  the  actual  occupational  distribution  as  given 
in  the  U.  S.  Census  shows  that  the  percentage  of  professional 
choices  is  invariably  found  to  be  several  times  greater  than  the 

4 

latest  census  shows  the  actual  per  cent  to  be. 

^Fryer,  Douglas,  "Predicting  Ability  From  Interests,"  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  XI,  June,  1927,  pp.  212-24. 

p 

Sparling,  E.  J.,  "Do  College  Students  Choose  Vocations  Wisely?" 
Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia  ibiversity.  New  York,  1933, p. 32. 

3Feingold,  Gustave  A.,  "The  Relation  Between  the  Intelligence 
and  Vocational  Choices  of  High  School  Pupils,"  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology,  June,  1923,  7:152. 

^Billings,  Mildred  Lincoln,  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occupations, 
Scranton:  International  Textbook  Company,  1941.  4 80  pp. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  discrepancies  in  vocational  choice, 
as  disclosed  by  an  investigation  by  Proctor,  is  the  tendency  fop 
high  school  seniors  to  aspire  to  the  professions.  Not  only  do 
they  ignore  the  limited  employment  possibilities,  but  they  also 
are  unreasonably  certain  that  they  possess  the  ability  to  suc- 
ceed. Proctor  found  that  91  per  cent  of  930  high  school  pupils 

in  California  chose  white-collar  jobs,  while  only  16  per  cent 

d 

of  vocational  opportunities  are  white-collar  jobs. 

Alberty  found  that  out  of  a group  of  1,1+68  boys  and  1,507 

girls  in  grades  7 to  12  of  fifteen  high  schools  in  Ohio,  90.3 

per  cent  made  vocational  choices;  18  per  cent  of  the  boys  wishec 

to  be  engineers;  and  30  per  cent  of  the  girls  named  teaching  as 

their  intended  vocation;  1+3  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  53  per  cent 

of  the  girls  of  this  group  named  professional  occupations.  This 

appears  to  be  too  large  a concentration  of  choices  in  the  pro- 

fessions  among  high  school  students. 

Clark  estimated  that,  of  1+00,000  students  leaving  school 

in  1936,  with  a profession  as  their  occupational  choice,  200,000 

actually  attempted  to  enter  that  profession  while  only  87,500 

7 

actually  did  enter  the  profession  of  their  choice. 

^Proctor,  W.  M.,  M Psychological,  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  of  High  School  Pupils,”  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Monograph  1,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom- 
ington.  111.,  June,  1921,  pp.  Ij.2— i+lp. 

^Alberty,  H.  B.,  "Permanence  of  the  Vocational  Choices  of  High 
School  Children,”  Industrial  Arts  Magazine,  Vol.  ll+,  June, 
1925,  PP.  203-207. 

7clark,  Harold  F.,  "Exploring  Occupational  Trends,"  Occupations, 
May,  1936,  llj. : 771  • 
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Alberty’s  conclusion  based  on  his  review  of  the  literature 
in  the  field  of  "Permanence  of  Choices  of  Senior  High-School 
Students,"  and  his  own  investigations,  was  that  there  is  con- 
siderable permanence  in  the  vocational  choices  of  such  students, 
but  the  "assurance  as  to  life  careers  becomes  somewhat  less  pro- 

Q 

nounced  as  the  pupil  advances  in  school. 

However,  the  permanence  of  choice  is  being  questioned  as 
a sign  of  future  interests.  Fryer,  in  his  summary  of  the  re- 
searches on  interests  concludes  that  "insofar  as  specific  future 

interests  are  concerned,  a prediction  longer  than  a year  is 

9 

without  warrant. 

Fryer  cites  averages  based  on  the  results  of  inquiries 
made  by  various  investigators  and  reports  that  vocational  in- 
terests were  permanent  over  a one-year  period  in  57  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  and  over  a four-year  period  in  26  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Only  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  could  the  choice  be 

accepted  as  approximating  the  urgency  of  an  interest  over  a 

10 

four-year  period. 

O 

Alberty,  H.  B.,  Op.  cit. 

^ryer,  Douglas,  The  Measurement  of  Interests,  Holt , 1931,  p.17. 
10 


Ibid.,  p.  156. 
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C oh  err^"  quotes  a study  by  Davis  of  the  vocational  inten- 
tions of  531  high  school  pupils.  Slightly  less  than  half  had 
decided  upon  a vocation,  but  only  a tenth  of  these  had  decided 
for  themselves.  The  great  majority  had  been  guided  by  parents, 
teachers,  friends,  or  were  going  into  something  in  imitation  of 
one  of  these.  Only  a fifth  of  the  group  had  any  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  vocation  they  were  considering  en- 
tering. Other  studies  have  shown  the  same  lack  of  foresight, 
information,  and  scientific  guidance. 

There  have  been  various  surveys  on  no  occupational  choice. 

Koos  and  Kefauver  summarize  the  results  of  eighteen  surveys  of 

the  vocational  choices  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students, 

by  stating  that  "only  a single  study  considered  reported  less 

than  70  per  cent  of  the  students  with  choices.  Fourteen  of  the 

12 

eighteen  investigations  reported  percentages  of  eighty  or  over."  ^ 

Henmon  and  Holt  found  only  16.9  per  cent  of  Wisconsin 
high-school  seniors  indicating  no  vocational  choice  for  the 
year  1929* 

Figures  on  the  prevalence  of  this  problem  are  widely 
divergent  as  obtained  by  various  investigators  in  different 


places.  For  instance,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 

Education  Journal,  1931 > published  the  following  data  regarding 

llCohen,  T~,  D. , Principles~~and  Practices  of  Vocational  Guidance 
Century,  192 9,  pp.  1+.71  • 

Koos,  Leonard  V.,  and  Kefauver,  Grayson  N. , Guidance  in  Second 
dary  Schools,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1932,  p.  20lp . 

Henmon,  V.  A.  C.,  and  F.  0.  Holt,  "A  Report  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  to  3^*000  High  School  Seniors 
in  Wisconsin  in  1929  and  1930>M  Bulletin  of  the  University  o 
Wisconsin,  Serial  1786,  General  Series  15 7 0 , June , 19*31 , p.  3 
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no  vocational  choice:  junior-high-school  boys,  3 *4  per  cent; 

senior-high-school  boys,  3*6  per  cent.14' 

Beeson  and  Tope,  however,  found  the  greatest  prevalence 
of  no  vocational  choice  in  the  eleventh  grade,  in  their  study 
of  2,000  Colorado  high-school  pupils.  This  study  showed  that 
over  a three-year  period  the  average  percentages  of  pupils 
having  a vocational  choice  were:  ninth  grades,  62  per  cent; 
tenth  grades,  %l\.  per  cent;  eleventh  grades,  50  per  cent;  and 
twelfth  grades,  60  per  cent.  The  average  of  all  four  grades 
was  55  per  cent,  i.  e.,  l\$  per  cent  of  all  students  reported 
"no  vocational  choice. 

These  investigations  quite  obviously  point  to  the  need 
for  competent  guidance  and  placement. 

Previous  studies  in  relation  to  this  s tudy--The  related 
studies  do  not  apply  specifically  to  the  group  of  maladjusted 
boys  dealt  with  in  this  study.  The  related  studies  deal  with 
the  occupational  choices  of  the  average  school  population. 

This  study  deals  with  maladjusted  boys,  the  majority  of  whom 
could  not  adjust  in  the  public  schools  and  have  been  sent  to 
Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  School  on  court  commitments. 

This  study  is  also  more  of  an  individual  analysis  of  a 
small  group  of  cases  rather  than  a group  analysis  of  a large 
number  of  cases. 

^Hutson,  Percival,  W.,  "How  Appropriately  Are  Junior  and  Sen- 
ior High  School  Pupils  Choosing  Life  Careers?"  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Education  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Hay,  1531", 
p.  131.  * ' 

-^Beeson,  Marvin  P. , and  Tope,  R.  E.,  "A  Study  of  Vocational  Pref- 
erences of  High  School  Students,"  The  Vocational  Guidance  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  7,  December,  192o,  pp.  1T5-119*  * 
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However,  these  related  studies  gave  methods  and  approaches 
which  were  found  to  be  highly  applicable  to  this  particular 
study. 


Historical  Development  Of  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  School 

The  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  School  at  Hawthorne,  N . Y.  is  a 
cottage  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents . It  is  the  only 
resource  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  Greater  New  York  for  the 
commitment  and  care  of  seriously  uprooted  youngsters,  who  are 
considered  untreatable  in  their  own  homes.  Its  main  source  of 
referral  is  the  Children’s  Court,  but  it  also  takes  youngsters 
through  the  Department  of  Welfare*  Youngsters  referred  from 
other  agencies,  including  departments  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  of  which  Hawthorne  is  an  integral  part,  are  usually 
channeled  through  the  court.  Occasionally,  the  institution 
accepts  an  out-of-town  referral. 

Its  close  association  with  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
has  given  to  this  school  a psychia tr ically  oriented  treatment 
approach,  which  is  unique  in  that  it  is  permeated  with  modern 
child  guidance  concepts  of  personality  centered  treatment. 

The  historical  development  of  the  entire  agency  is  not  without 
significance  in  this  respect.  In  the  words  of  the  Director  of 
Case  Work  Services,  "The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  had  its 
beginning  in  isolated  approaches  to  the  problems  of  delinquency 
first,  the  service  to  adult  prisoners;  second,  the  re-education 
of  delinquent  children  at  the  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  SchooL; 
third,  the  development  of  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Service  in 
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the  Children's  Court;  fourth,  service  to  unmarried  mothers  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Lakeview  Home;  finally,  the  merging  of 
these  services  into  one  agency  and  the  setting  up  of  the  child 
guidance  department...  As  the  concept  of  delinquency  as  the  re- 
sult of  a personality  deviation  gained  acceptance,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  child  guidance  clinics ...  struggling  to  find  ways 
of  treating  delinquency,  should  find  equal  need  to  treat  other 

manifestations  of  personality  deviations."16 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hawthorne,  founded  in 

1906,  is  one  of  the  older,  sociologically  conditioned  treat- 
ment facets  of  the  total  agency.  This  earlier  function  of  the 
institution  is  reflected  in  an  old  parole  study: 

"In  the  belief  that  the  problem  of  childhood 
delinquency  is  fundamentally  one  of  education, 
and  that  a gratifying  percentage  sent  to  insti- 
tutions react  satisfactorily  to  discipline  and 
training, ....  Jewish  gir Is . . . .were  committed  to 
the  Cedar  Knolls  School  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians ... .The  School  has  been  the  means  of 
developing  habits  of  industry  and  imparting  to 
the  children  secular  and  religious  education, 
until,  in  the  judgment  of  competent  authority 
they  can  take  their  places  again  in  society."17 

Although  the  Metropolitan  child  guidance  department  has 
been  developed  since  1921,  it  was  not  until  1935  that  a psy- 
chiatric clinic  was  transplanted  to  the  school.  At  that 


1 

Staff  Members  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  Primary 
Behavior  Disorder  in  Children,  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America,  New  York,  1945,  p.  5 . 

17 

Menken,  Alice  D.,  "Delinquent  Girls  on  Parole,"  A Study  of 
Girls  Paroled  from  Cedar  Knolls  School,  1909-1925,  Pamphlet, 
(No  date  of  publication),  pp . 3-5. 
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time  the  Executive  Director  of  the  agency  speaks  of  a new  ap- 
proach to  institutional  management,  which  "calls  for  a case 
work  motivated  community  in  the  institution,  in  a program  that 
is  integrated  with  the  child  as  a unit  and  is  not  an  aggrega- 
tion of  departmental  activities,  hut  one  that  centers  around 
the  child."13  And  in  a paper  written  in  1944,  the  present 
Executive  Director  of  the  agency  expanded  upon  this  theme  when 
he  stated: 

" The  individualization  of  the  child  in  terms 
of  his  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
needs  must  inevitably  recast  institutional 
programs  so  that  they  will  contribute  most  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  children  they 
serve.  More  specifically,  clinical  and  case 
work  study  bring  an  interpretation  of  the  needs 
of  the  child  to  those  who  administer  the  in- 
stitution. "19 

The  constant  interplay  between  institutional  practices 


and  a dynamic  approach  to  treatment  has  contributed  to  the 
plastic  concept  of  psychiatric  case  work  in  a conditioned 
environment • 

In  a paper  on  Hawthorne,  which  was  presented  at  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  Meeting  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  December  21, 
1945,  Mr  • Hyman  Grossbardt,  who  heads  the  case  work  department 
at  Hawthorne,  pointed  out,  "We  are  still  in  the  process  of  ex- 
ploring the  treatment  potentialities  inherent  in  an  institu- 


tional setting.  Our  immediate  attention  is  directed  toward 


18 


Slawson,  John,  "Social  Case  Work  in  the  Field  of  Delinquency, 
Address  delivered  at  New  York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  1935,  p.  44. 


19 


Alt,  Herschel,  Introduction  to  "Conditioned  Environment  in 
Case  Work  Treatment,"  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  June, 1944, p. 
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utilization  in  a therapeutic  way  of  the  period  of  transition 
between  planned  environment  and  the  outside  world,  and  the 
possibilities  of  using  freedom  as  a testing  ground  for  our 


. „20 

youngsters • " 


Description  of  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  School 

Hawthorne -Ceda r Knolls  School  occupies  299  acres  of  land 
at  Hawthorne,  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  The  arrange- 
ment of  facilities  is  on  the  "cottage  plan":  The  children 

live  in  eleven  cottage  buildings,  each  housing  from  15  to  20 
children  and  their  cottage  parents. 

A large  proportion  of  the  acreage  is  farm  land,  complete 
with  dairy  barn  and  equipment,  cultivated  fields  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Outdoor  play  fields  supplement  the  new  gymnasium 
build ing • 

An  experienced  staff  is  organized  into  the  child  guidance 
clinic,  the  educational  department,  the  cottage  parents,  and 
the  medical  personnel. 

The  child  guidance  clinic,  which  includes  psychiatric 
social  workers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  is  responsible 
for  the  social  and  psychiatric  study  and  the  formulation  of  a 
treatment  plan  for  each  child  admitted;  for  interpretation  of 
the  needs  of  the  particular  child  to  other  staff  members  respon 
sible  for  his  education  end  treatment;  for  individual  psycho- 
therapy for  those  children  able  to  profit  from  it;  and  for 


Grossbard,  Hyman,  Unpublished  Paper,  presented  at  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  December  21,  1945. 
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participation  with  other  staff  groups  in  the  planning  of  all 
phases  of  life  for  the  children  at  Hawthorne. 

When  the  child  is  ready  to  leave  the  school,  the  social 
worker  prepares  him  for  the  change,  and  an  appropriate  plan  is 
worked  out  which  will  allow  for  continuing  contact  with  the 
child  after  his  return  home.  The  social  worker  continues  to 
help  the  child  to  manage  in  his  new  environment. 

The  educational  department  is  responsible  for  formal  aca- 
demic education,  vocational  training,  the  assignment  of  child- 
ren for  community  services,  and  recreational  and  leisure  time 
activities.  The  staff  of  the  educational  department  is  made 
up  of  qualified  professional  teachers.  The  writer  has  been  a 
teacher  at  this  school  for  the  past  two  years.  A public  school 
accredited  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  con- 
ducts classes  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  second  year  of 
high  school.  Trained  teachers  combine  formal  instruction  with 
the  ability  to  understand  and  help  children. 

In  addition  to  regular  academic  courses,  the  school  has 
a print  shop,  wood  shop,  upholstery  shop,  commercial  class, 
and  garment  operating  shop.  A wide  variety  of  work  assignments 
round  out  the  training  of  the  students.  Such  work  assignments 
as  kitchen  helper,  plumber’s  helper,  farm  boy,  maintenance 
assistant,  storeroom  assistant,  office  boy,  etc.,  are  given  to 
the  boys  who  work  in  small  groups  or  individually  with  people 
trained  in  the  field. 
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Definitions  and  Explanations  of  Various  Terms  and  items  Used 

In  This  Study 

a.  Occupa t iona 1 Choices  - The  occupational  choices  of 
the  boys  are  those  occupations  which  they  chose  in 
answer  to  the  first  question  on  the  questionnaire. 

b.  Age  - The  chronological  ages  of  the  boys  range  from 

13- 6  to  18-4.  It  was  felt  that  the  small  group  of 
boys  of  ages  13-6  to  13-11  should  be  included  in  this 
study  since  their  nearest  birthday  was  14.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  14  is  considered  as  14-0  to 

14- 11;  15  is  considered  as  15-0  to  15-11;  the  other 
ages  are  in  the  same  intervals. 

c.  Educa tional  Grade  - The  Educational  Grade  is  used  in 
this  study  instead  of  the  school  grade  because  many 
of  the  boys  in  this  school,  whether  of  average  or 
below  average  intelligence,  have  fallen  behind  in  their 
school  work  because  of  truancy  and  also  because  of 
their  emotional  disturbances.  The  actual  grade  in  the 
city  school  which  the  boy  last  attended  is  often  con- 
siderably beyond  the  amount  of  academic  knowledge  which 
he  has  acquired.  In  Tables  I and  II,  it  will  be  noted 

# 

that  although  the  Median  Age  of  the  group  is  15.7, 
the  Median  Educational  Grade  is  7.2,  showing  an  average 
retardation  of  over  two  school  years.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  comparable  and  more  valid  measures  of 
the  educational  achievement  level  of  these  boys  than 
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the  school  grade  alone  would  provide,  the  educational  achieve- 

21 

ment  score  obtained  from  the  Progressive  Achievement  Test  was 
used.  This  test  was  administered  in  1949  by  the  school  psycholo- 
gist and  the  teaching  staff. 
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I.  Q.  - All  of  the  I.  Q.’s  were  obtained  by  recently 
individually  administered  standard  psychometric  tests, 
the  majority  of  which  were  the  We chsler -Bellevue  and 
the  balance  being  Stanf ord-Binet  tests. 

The  I.  Q.’s  were  classified  as  follows: 

70-79  - Borderline 

80-89  - Low  Average 

90-109  - Average 
110-119  - High  Average 
120-129  - Superior 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  We chsler -Bellevue  and 
Binet  Test  results  are  not  interchangeable.  These  test 
results  are  used  to  indicate  rather  broad  classifica- 
tions. It  is  well-known  that  the  I.  Q.'s  of  malad juste 
children  are  of  less  reliability  than  those  of  the 
normal  population. 

Reasons  for  Occupational  Choices  - The  reasons  for  the 
occupational  choices  as  given  by  the  youngsters  on  the 
questionnaire  have  been  labeled  and  put  under  different 


d 


categories  of  reasons.  A more  detailed  explanation  of 
these  reasons  and  their  distribution  is  given  later  on. 

__ 

Progressive  Achievement  Tests,  California  Test  Bureau,  5916 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  28,  California,  1943  Edition 
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Sources  of  Information  --  The  answers  to  the  third 


question  on  the  questionnaire,  in  which  the  boys  tell 
how  they  got  information  about  the  occupation  they 
chose,  have  been  labeled  and  put  under  different 
categories  of  Sources  of  Information.  A more  detailed 
explanation  of  these  sources  and  their  distribution 
is  given  later  on. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  METHOD  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Description  of  the  Boys  Studied 

The  subjects  of  this  study  are  maladjusted  boys,  ages  13-6 
to  18-4,  resident  at  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  School,  Hawthorne, 

New  York,  during  June,  1949.  The  only  criteria  used  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  boys  were  their  age  and  residency  at  this  school. 

The  majority  of  these  boys  are  here  on  court  commitments. 
Most  of  them  are  from  poor  homes  in  New  York  City,  while  a 
small  proportion  are  from  other  states,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
tricts within  the  state  outside  of  New  York  City.  They  are 
dominantly  urban- Jewish,  East  European  origin,  first,  second, 
or  third  generation.  New  York  City. 

Because  of  these  factors,  and  others,  this  group  is  not 
representative  of  typical  youth  throughout  the  country;  nor  is 
it  necessarily  representative  of  a typical  group  of  maladjusted 
boys.  Therefore,  conclusions  from  this  study  are  not  immediately 
applicable  to  other  ethnic  and  cultural  maladjusted  groi’.ps. 

A total  of  one  hundred  boys  were  included  in  this  study. 
Their  distribution  according  to  age,  educational  grade,  and 
I.  Q.  are  shown  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III. 

Chronologica 1 Age  - As  noted  in  Table  I,  the  median  age 
of  the  group  is  15.7  years. 
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Table  I Distribution 

of  Boys  According  to  Age. 

Age 

No.  of  Cases 

Per  Cent 

13-6-13-11 

12 

12 

14 

15 

15 

15 

35 

35 

16 

21 

21 

17 

15 

15 

18 

2 

2 

Totals 

100 

100 

Median  Age  - 15.7  years. 

Educational  Grade 

- The  median  educational 

grade  of  the 

group  is  7.2,  as  noted 

in  Table  II.  This  shows 

an  average 

retardation  of  over  two  school  years  for  the  hoys  of  this  group, 
as  the  msdian  age  of  the  group  is  15*7  years. 
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Table  II  Distribution 

of  Boys  According  to 

Educational  Grade 

Educational  Grade 

No.  of  Cases 

Per  Cent! 

3 

1 

i 

4 

3 

3 

5 

13 

13 

6 

22 

22 

7 

19 

19 

8 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

10 

1 

1 

11 

6 

6 

12 

7 

7 

13 

3 

3 

14 

2 

2 

Uhkn own 

9 

9 

Totals 

100 

100 

Median  Educational  Grade  -7.2 
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Intelligence  of  the  Boys  — The  median  I.  Q.  of  the  group 
as  noted  in  Table  III,  is  95.9,  which  is  at  the  level  of  average 


intelligence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  I. 
the  group  approximate  a normal  curve  of  distribution 

Table  III  Distribution  of  Boys  According  to  I.  Q. 

Q.’s  of 

• 

I.  Q. 

• 

Number 

Per  Cent 

70-79 

4 

4 

80-89 

19 

19 

90-109 

46 

46 

110-119 

20 

20 

120-129 

4 

4 

Unknown 

7 

7 

Totals 

100 

100 

Median  I.  Q.  - 95.9 
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Methods  and  Materials 

The  questionnaire  form- -For  this  study  the  occupational 
choices  of  the  one -hundred  maladjusted  boys  were  secured. 

Their  choices  were  taken  but  once  during  the  period  of  collect- 
ing data.  The  full  cooperation  of  the  supervising  principal 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  was  obtained.  The  thoughtful 
way  the  students  handled  and  completed  the  questionnaires  would 
seem  to  indicate  a genuine  interest  on  their  part. 

The  students’  choices  were  recorded  on  a questionnaire 

22 

form,  a sample  of  which  is  attached. 

The  simplicity  of  the  questionnaire  was  decided  on  because 
experience  has  shown  that  children  and  teachers  generally  look 
upon  check  lists  and  complicated  questionnaires  with  disfavor. 

It  is  believed  that  the  result  will  justify  the  simplified 
questionnaire  since,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  re- 
turned questionnaires,  with  no  exception,  gave  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

To  insure  uniformity  in  the  making  of  the  study,  an  in- 
struction sheet  giving  the  following  information  was  given  to 
each  of  the  teachers: 

''This  questionnaire  form  should  be  given  to  the  boys 
after  the  following  explanation  is  given  to  them®  Approximately 
the  same  terminology  should  be  used  but  presented  in  an  informal 


manner : 


22 

See  Appendix,  Exhibit  A 
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'The  school  would  like  to  know  what  kinds  of  occupations 


you  are  interested  in  so  that  it  can  plan  to  give  you  advice 
and  information  about  these  occupations.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information  the  school  can  also  plan  to  give  training  which 
will  better  prepare  students  for  the  fields  of  work  in  which 
they  are  best  qualified.  In  order  to  find  out  the  occupations 
that  you  are  all  interested  in,  we  are  going  to  give  you  a 
questionnaire  form  with  three  simple  questions  to  fill  in.' 

"After  this  introduction,  the  students  should  be  told  to 
write  their  names  and  the  date  on  the  lines  indicated.  Then 
they  should  be  told  to  read  the  questions  and  answer  them. 

They  should  be  advised  that  if  they  have  any  questions,  they 
should  raise  their  hands  and  the  teacher  will  come  around  to 
them  individually.  We  do  not  want  students'  questions  to 
influence  another  student's  thinking,  therefore,  the  teachers 
should  advise  the  students  to  ask  their  questions  very  quietly 
and  their  questions  should  be  answered  quietly. 

"There  should  be  no  conversation  among  students.  In 
answering  students'  questions  and  in  commenting  about  the 
questionnaire,  the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  not  to  make 
any  leading  statements  or  suggestions.  If  necessary  the 
students  should  be  reassured  that  this  is  not  a test  and  that 
their  spelling,  grammar,  or  penmanship  will  not  be  marked." 

The  non-readers,  of  whom  there  were  four,  had  the  questions 
read  to  them  and  their  answers  were  recorded  verbatim  by  the 
writer . 
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Occupational  classifications — The  students’  choices  v/ere 


carefully  checked.  It  was  then  necessary  to  classify  the  oc- 
cupations chosen  into  groups  of  occupations  of  like  function 
so  that  comparisons  could  be  made.  It  was  decided  to  tabulate 
the  occupational  choices  according  to  the  functional  classifi- 
cation of  occupations  made  by  Professor  Kitson  of  Teacher’s 
College,  Columbia  University. ^ This  classification  is  suffi- 
ciently general  so  that  one  is  not  confused  by  the  various  job 
specialties  that  branch  off  from  the  main  occupations,  and  it 
is  detailed  enough  to  show  important  job  differences.  This 
classification  seems  to  be  the  one  most  readily  adaptable  to 
the  choices  of  this  group  of  students. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  191+0  Census,  the 
choices  were  grouped  to  comply  with  the  eleven  Major  Occupa- 
tional Group  Classifications  of  the  1940  U.  S.  Census,  as 
shown  in  Table  V. 

Each  of  the  United  States  Census  classifications  will  be 

2I1 

discussed  here  briefly.  ^ 

1.  Professional  and  Semiprofessional  Workers.  A profes- 
sional worker  is  one  who  performs  work  based  upon  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  a profession  and  which  requires  training 

23  

Kitson,  H.  D.,  I Find  My  Vocation,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1931,  pp.  227. 

24 

The  definitions  accompanying  each  group  are  adapted  from  the 
Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations,  Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States  (United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1940 )• 
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equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  from  a college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing.  Professional  workers 
claim  also  that  other  characteristics  are  the  development  of 
a standard  of  good  conduct,  with  work  based  on  the  service 
idea  rather  than  on  making  money.  This  group  includes  such 
workers  as  the  actor,  artist,  author,  editor,  clergyman,  lawyer 
architect,  musician,  nurse,  physician,  and  teacher. 

2.  Farmer  s and  Farm  Manager  s . A farmer  is  one  who,  as 
owner  or  tenant,  and  a farm  manager  is  one  who,  as  a paid  em- 
ployee, operates  a farm  for  the  production  of  many  important 
products.  Various  crops,  plants,  vines,  or  trees  may  be  grown. 
Also  the  rearing  of  different  animals  and  the  care  of  their 
products  may  be  the  work  of  the  farmer.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  farms,  from  the  huge  one -crop  wheat  farms  to  the  garden 
farms  near  large  cities. 

3.  Proprietors,  Managers,  and  Officials,  except  Farmers. 

A proprietor  owns  and  operates  his  own  business  with  or  with- 
out assistants,  and  is  responsible  for  its  policies.  A mana- 
ger is  one  who  manages  all  or  part  of  the  business  belonging 
to  someone  else  but  also  has  some  share  in  the  working  of  the 
policies  of  the  business.  He  may  or  may  not  have  assistants. 
Officials  are  very  similar  to  managers. 

4.  Clerical,  Sales,  and  Kindred  Workers.  A clerical 


worker  is  one  who  performs  one  or  more  office  duties,  usually 
of  a routine  nature.  This  group  includes  the  bookkeeper,  the 
cashier,  the  stenographer,  the  shipping  clerk,  and  many  others. 
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The  more  common  kinds  of  sales  work  involve  the  selling  of 
commodities,  insurance,  real  estate,  securities,  or  services. 

5.  Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and  Kindred  Workers.  Craftsmen 
are  engaged  in  manual  pursuits  requiring  a long  period  of 
training.  Judgment  and  manual  dexterity  are  necessary.  Bakers 
carpenters,  electricians,  watchmakers,  and  mechanics  are  ex- 
amples of  these  occupations.  A foreman  works  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  proprietor  or  manager  and  directs  other  workers. 

6.  Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers.  An  operative  is 
usually  engaged  in  routine  manual  and  machine  work  which  calls 
for  little  or  no  preliminary  training.  Only  a moderate  degree 
of  judgment,  manual  dexterity,  and  muscular  force  are  required, 
laundry  workers,  miners,  railroad  switchmen,  filers,  and  as- 
sembly-line factory  workers  are  examples  of  these  workers. 

7.  Domestic-Service  Workers.  These  are  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  providing  personal  services  in  a private  home. 
Housekeepers,  laundresses,  and  servants  are  examples  of  this 
gr  oup . 

8.  Protective-Service  Workers.  These  are  workers  en- 
gaged in  protecting  life  or  property.  City  firemen,  watchmen, 
soldiers,  and  police  are  examples  of  this  group. 

Service  Workers,  except  Domestic  and  Protective. 

This  group  includes  workers  providing  cleaning  and  janitor  ser- 
vices in  buildings  other  than  private  homes.  It  also  includes 
certain  personal-service  workers,  such  as  barbers,  waitresses, 
and  ushers. 
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10.  Farm  Laborers  and  Foremen.  The  farm  laborer  is  the  hired 


worker  or  member  of  the  farmer’s  family  who  works  at  the  var- 
ious tasks  involved  in  farming.  Farm  foremen  direct  the 
laborers  and  in  turn  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer 
or  farm  manager. 

11.  Laborers , except  Farm.  This  group  includes  those  workers 
engaged  in  work  which  requires  no  special  training,  judgment, 
or  manual  dexterity.  Their  work  is  usually  of  a routine  nature 
and  demands  heavy  muscular  strength. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES 
Occupational  Choices 

Distribution  of  Choices — It  will  be  noted  in  Tables  IV  and 
V,  that  the  highest  number,  30  per  cent  of  the  group,  chose  oc- 
cupations In  the  craftsmen  group  of  occupations.  The  strong  in 
fluence  of  the  school’s  shops  and  work  assignments  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  influential  factor  in  these  cases.  Tables  IX 
X,  and  XI,  will  show  this  very  clearly.  Since  this  is  one  of 
the  fields  of  work  which,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1940 
employs  a great  many  people,  14.5  per  cent,  it  may  be  said  that 
these  choices  show  some  realism. 

The  1940  census  also  shows  that  5.5  per  cent  of  workers 
were  employed  in  the  professions.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  this 
group  chose  the  professions  which  is  comparatively  a small 
percentage,  since  most  of  the  related  studies  show  that  from 
43  per  cent  to  61.7  per  cent  of  high  school  youth  chose  the 
professions. 

The  distribution  of  choices  seems  to  present  a compara- 
tively fair  degree  of  realism  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  cases,  on  the  basis  of  the  comparison  with  the 
United  States  Census  of  1940,  would  have  a reasonable  chance 
of  getting  employment,  other  things  being  equal. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  results  with  a larger 
group  would  vary  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
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Table  IV  Occupational  Choice 


Occupational  Choices 

No.  of  Cases 

Percent 

None 

11 

11 

Printer 

11 

11 

Farmer 

7 

7 

Retailer 

5 

5 

Carpenter 

4 

4 

Automobile  Mechanic 

4 

4 

Musician 

4 

4 

Radio  Worker 

4 

4 

Aviator 

3 

3 

Clerk 

3 

3 

Laborer 

3 

3 

Photographer 

3 

3 

Cabinet  Maker 

2 

2 

Cook 

2 

2 

Jeweler 

2 

2 

Journalist 

2 

2 

Physician 

2 

2 

Sailor 

2 

2 

Sa lesman 

2 

2 

.Upholsterer 

2 

2 

Veterinary 

2 

2 

Advertising 

1 

1 

Archeologist 

1 

1 

Baker 

1 

1 

Baseball  Player 

1 

1 

Artist:  Cartoonist 

1 

1 

Coach:  Athletics 

1 

1 

Conductor:  Subway 

1 

1 

Detective  : Private 

1 

1 

Horseback  Riding  Instructor 

1 

1 

Horse  Trainer 

1 

1 

Manager:  Factory 

1 

1 

Mason 

1 

1 

Plumber 

1 

1 

Policeman,  N.W.  Mounted 

1 

1 

Politician:  Unspecified 

1 

1 

Rabbit  Breeding 

1 

1 

Soda  Fountain  Dispenser 

1 

1 

Sorter 

1 

1 

Tailor 

1 

1 

Truck  Driver 

1 

1 

Totals 


TOU" 
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Table  V Occupational  Fields  Chosen  According  to  1940  U.  S. 
Census  Major  Occupational  Group  Classification. 

Occupational  Group  No.  Cases  % Total  Group  Census  % 


1.  Pro.  & Semi  Pro. 
Workers 

2.  Farmers  & Farm 
Managers 

3.  Proprietors,  Managers, 
& Officials,  except 
Farm 

4.  Clerical,  Sales,  & 
Kindred  Workers 

5.  Craftsmen,  Foremen, 

& Kindred  Workers 

6.  Operatives  & Kindred 
Workers 

7.  Domestic  Service 
Workers 

3.  Service  Workers, 
except  Domestic 

9.  Farm  Laborers  (Wage 
Workers  & Farm 
Foremen 

10.  Farm  Laborers,  unpaid 
Family  Workers 

11.  Laborers,  except  Farm 

12.  Occupation  Not 
Reported 

(No  Choice) 


22 


8 


30 


Totals 


0 

3 

3 

11 

100 
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6 

8 

30 

2 

0 

7 


0 

3 

3 

11 

100 


5.5 

14.7 

9.8 

12.8 
14  .5 
18.2 

0.4 

6.5 

5.4 

2.8 

8.7 

0.7 


100.0 
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Occupational  choices  according;  to  age--Nothing  significant 
is  discovered  from  the  choices  according  to  age.  Table  VI,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  choices  and  the  small 
size  of  the  group. 

Occupational  choices  according  to  educational  grade --Ho 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  Table  VII 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  group  studied  and  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  choices.  However,  certain  tentative  findings 
emerge  from  a study  of  this  table. 

Farming  shows  the  extremes  either  of  boys  who  are  very 
high  or  very  low  in  their  educational  grade. 

Unskilled  laborer  was  chosen  only  by  those  boys  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  educational  grade. 

Printing  shows  a wide  spread,  including  several  cases  whosi 
educational  grade  would  be  too  low  to  be  a rational  choice  and 
several  others  whose  attainment  would  be  appropriate  for  this 
occupation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  so  few  boys 
choosing  aviator  and  of  those  who  chose  this  occupation  two 
of  the  three  would  seem  to  be  of  the  appropriate  academic  level 

Occupational  choices  according  to  I.  Q,.--Ho  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  Table  VIII,  which 
shows  the  occupational  choices  of  the  boys  according  to  their 
I.  Q,  levels,  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  choices  and 
the  size  of  the  group.  However,  certain  tentative  findings 
can  be  arrived  at  through  a study  of  the  table. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  boys  who  chose 
laborer  are  either  dull  or  borderline  cases  which  makes  these 
choices  in  line  with  reality. 

Two  out  of  the  three  boys  who  chose  aviator  had  a high 
enough  I.  Q. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the 
farming  choices  were  made  by  boys  of  average  intelligence. 

Only  one  of  this  group  was  of  dull  intelligence. 

The  majority  of  the  printers  are  also  of  average  intelli- 
gence. Only  one  of  the  boys  had  an  I.  Q.  that  was  too  low. 

Looking  at  the  professions,  it  is  noted  that  approximately 
twice  as  many  boys  had  high  enough  intelligence  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  occupations  than  those  who  did  not. 

Only  a very  limited  generalization  can  be  made  because 
of  the  small  sample  and  the  very  wide  distribution  of  choices, 
but  it  can  be  noted  that  there  are  relatively  few  choices 
which  are  irrational  in  terms  of  the  intelligence  required  by 
the  choices  and  the  intelligence  of  the  boys. 
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Table  VI  Occupational 

Choices 

According 

to  Age 

Occupational 

Choices 

13-6 

to 

13-11 

14  15 

16 

17  18 

Total 

Adver  tising : 
Unclassified 

1 

1 

Archeologist. 

1 

1 

Artis  t : 
Cartoonist 

1 

1 

Avia  tor 

3 

3 

Baker 

1 

1 

Baseball 

Player 

1 

1 

Cabinet 

Maker 

1 1 

2 

Carpenter 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Clerk : 
Office 
Stock 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Coach : 
Athletics 

1 

1 

Conductor : 
Subway 

1 

1 

Cook 

1 

1 

2 

Detective 

1 

1 

Farmer : 
unspecified 
scientific 

2 

2 

1 3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Horseba  ck 

Riding 

Instructor 

1 

1 

Hor  se 
Trainer 

1 

1 

• 

Jeweler 

1 

1 

2 

Journalist : 
Fiction  & 
Non  Fiction 
Writer 
Reporter 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Laborer 

2 1 

3 
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Table  VI  Occupational 

Choices  According 

to  Age 

( Continued) 

Occupational 

Choices 

13-6 

to 

13-11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Total 

Manager : 

Pa  ctory 

1 

1 

Mason 

1 

1 

Mecha  nic  : 

Automobile 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Musician : 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Lyrics  Wri- 

ter 

1 

Singer 

1 

1 

Songwr iter 

1 

Photographer 

2 

1 

3 

Physician : 

1 

1 

2 

Pedia  tr ician 

1 

Unspecified 

1 

Plumber 

1 

1 

Policeman : 

N.W.  Mounted 

1 

1 

Politician : 

Unspecified  : 

1 

1 

Printing 

3 

2 

4 

2 

11 

Rabbit 

Breeding 

1 

1 

Radio  Worker: 

2 

2 

~T~ 

Sports  An- 

nouncer 

1 

Technician 

1 

1 

Repairs 

1 

Re tailer : 

~T~ 

2 

I 

1 

5 

Baby  clothes 

store 

1 

Groceries 

1 

1 

Liquor  Store 

1 

Pet  Shop 

1 

Sailor 

1 

1 

2 

Salesman : 

1 

1 

2 

Traveling 

1 

Unclassified 

1 

Soda  Foun- 

tain  Dispenser 

1 

1 

Sorter 

1 

1 

Tailor 

1 

1 

- 
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Table  VI  Occupational  Choices  According  to  Age  (Continued) 


Occupat ional 
Choices 

13-6 

to 

13-11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Total 

Trucker : 

Truck  Driver 

1 

1 

Upholsterer 

2 

2 . . 

Veterinary 

1 

1 

2 

No.  of  Boys 

10 

15 

31 

19 

12 

2 

89 

No.  Vocations 

9 

12 

19 

16 

11 

2 

40 
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Table  VII  Occupational  Choices  According  to  Educational  Grade 


Occupational 

Choices  3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  ? Total 

Advertising : 

Unclassified  1 1 

Archeologist  1 1 

Artist:  1 1 

Cartoonist  1 

Aviator  1 11  3 

Baker  1 1 

Baseball 

Player  1 1 

Cab ine F 

Maker  11  2 

Carpenter  12  14 

Clerk:  111  3 

Office  1 1 

Stock  1 

Coach:  1 1 

Athletics  1 

Conductor : 1 1 

Subway  1 

Cook  11  2 

Detective  1 1 

Farmer : 121  1 27 

unspecified  121  1 1 

scientific  1 

Hor seba  ck 
Riding 

Instructor  1 1 

Horse 

Trainer  1 1 

Jeweler  11  2 

Fiction  & 
Non  Fiction 
Writer 


Laborer  111 

3 

Mana  ger  : 
Factory 

"I 

1 

T“ 

Mason  1 

1 
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Table  VII  Occupational  Choices  According  to  Educational  Grade 

(Continued ) 


Occupational 
Choices  345 


6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  ? Total 


Mechanic : 
Automobile 
Musician : 
Lyrics  Wri- 
ter 

Singer 

Songwriter 


Photographer 
Physician : 
Pediatrician 
Unspecified 


Plumber 

Policeman: 

N.  W.  Mounted 


Politician : 
Unspecified  : 


Printing 


Rabbit 
Breeding 


Radio  Worker : 
Sports  An- 
nouncer 
Technician 
Re.P-£Lir.s. 


Re  tailer : 

Baby  clothes 
store 
Grocer ie  s 
Liquor  Store 
Pet  Shop 


Sailor 

Salesman : 
Traveling 
Unclassified 


Soda  Fountain 
dispenser 


Sorter 


Ta ilor 


Trucker : 

Truck  Driver 


111 

111 


1 2 


114  2 1 


1111 

1 

1 1 
1 


7 

1 

1 


T 

1 
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Table  VIII  Occupational  Choices  According  to  I.  Q# 

• 

Occupational 

Choices  70-79  80-89  90-109  110-119  120-129  ? Total 

Advertising: 

Unclassified  1 1 

Archeblogist  1 l 

Artist : 

Cartoonist  1 ! 

Aviator  12  a 

Baker  1 1 

Baseball 

Player  1 1 

Cabinet 

Maker  2 2 

Carpenter  112  a 

Clerk:  111  3 

Office  1 l 

Stock 

Coach: 

Athletics  1 i 

Conductor : 

Subway  1 1 

1 

Cook  11  2 

Detective  1 1 

Farmer:  16  7 

unspecified  1 5 

scientific  1 

Horseback 

Riding 

Instructor  1 1 

• 

=4 

Horse 

Trainer  1 i 

Jeweler  1 12 

Journalist:  1 l 2 

Fiction  & 

Non  Fiction 

Writer  1 

Reporter  1 

Laborer  12  3 
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Table  VIII  Occupational  Choices  According  to 

- - ----- 

J-  • Q,  • 

Occupational 

Choices  70-79 

80-89 

90-109 

110-119 

120-129 

? 

Total 

Manager: 

Factory 

1 

- 1 I 

Mason 

1 

1 

Mechanic : 

Aut omobile 

1 

3 

4 

Musician:  1 

1 

2 

4 

Lyrics  Wri- 

ter 

1 

Singer 

1 

1 

Songwriter  1 

Photographer 

2 

1 

3 

Physician: 

1 

1 

2 

Pediatrician 

1 

Unspe  cif ied 

... . 1 _ 

Plumber 

1 

1 

Policeman : 

N.W,  Mounted 

1 

. 1 

Politician: 

Unspecified: 

1 

1 

" 

Printing 

1 

8 

. 1 

1 

_ 11 

Rabbit 

Breeding 

1 

1 

Radio  Worker: 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Sports  An- 

nouncer 

1 

Technician 

1 

1 

Repairs 

1 

Retailer : 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Bdy  clothes 

1 

store 

Groceries 

1 

1 

Liquor  Store 

1 

Pet  Shop 

1 

Sailor 

1 

1 

2 

Salesman: 

1 

1 

2 

Traveling 

1 

Uncla  ssif ied 

1 

Soda.  Foun- 

V 

tain  Dispenser 

1 

1 

Sor  ter 

1 

1 

1 1 


Tailor 
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Table  VIII  Occupational  Choices  According  to  I.  Q,. 


Occupational 

Choices 

70-79 

80-89 

90-109 

110-119 

120-129 

•? 

Total 

Trucker : 

Truck  Driver 

. 1 

I. 

Upholsterer 

1 

1 

2 

Veterinary 

1 

1 

2 

ho.  or  boys 

T ' 

“I  ff-  ' 

4U" 

“17 

4 

6 

"53 

No .Vocations 

4 

16 

21 

15 

4 

6 

40 

- 40 
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Influence  of  school  shops  and  work  assignments  on  choices—  ■ 
Tables  IX,  X,  and  XI,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  school  shops 
and  school  work  assignments  had  bearing  of  at  least  temporary 
importance  on  the  occupational  choices  of  the  boys.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  total  group  chose  occupations  directly  related  to 
their  school  shop  or  work  assignment. 

The  reliability  of  these  particular  choices  could  be 
checked  by  administering  the  same  questionnaire  to  these  same 
boys  a year  later  when  they  may  have  different  school  shops  or 
different  work  assignments. 

Table  IX  Percentage  of  Students  Who  Chose  Occupations  Directly 
Related  to  School  Shop  or  School  Work  Experience. 


— 

Number  in  Group 

■ — 

No.  Who  Chose  Occupation 
Related  to  School  Shop 
or  School  Work  Experience 

Per  Cent 

100 

30 

30 

Table  X Distribution  of  Occupations  Directly  Related  To 
School  Shop  Experience. 


Occupation 

School  Shop  : 

Number  of  Cases 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Group 

Cabinet  Maker 

Woodshop  * 

2 

2 

Carpenter 

Woodshop 

4 

4 

Office  Worker 

Commercial  : 

2 

2 

Printer 

Print  Shop  : 

10 

10 

Upholsterer 

Upholstery 
Shop  : 

2 

2 

Totals 

20 

20 
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Table  XI  Distribution  of  Occupations  Directly  Related  To 
School  Work  Assignments 


Occupation 

School  Work  Assignment! 

Number  of  Cases 

Per  Cent  o ' 
Total  Grou > 

Baker 

Kitchen  : 

1 

1 

Cook 

Kitchen  : 

2 

2 

Farmer 

Farm  : 

4 

4 

Handyman 

Maintenance  Assistant  ! 

2 

2 

Plumber 

Plumber’s  Assistant  : 

1 

1 

Totals 

: 10 

10 

— 

Analysis  of  " No  Choice™  group — In  this  study  11  per  cent 
of  the  group  gave  no  occupational  choices  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  related  studies,  is  a small  number. 


Some  very  definite  psychiatric  symptoms  characterized 
this  group,  as  noted  by  the  school  psychologist  and  the  super- 
visor of  psychiatric  social  case  workers: 

’’This  group  is  characterized  by  hostility,  a suspicion 
of  other  people,  and  a dislike  of  routine  and  discipline. 

The  intelligent  boys  of  this  group  are  often  too  disturbed  to 
settle  down  and  use  their  ability  effectively.  Several  of  them 
have  put  forth  great  effort  in  their  school  work,  but  have  done 
much  less  well  on  job  assignments.  Among  the  less  intelligent 
boys,  there  has  been  difficulty  in  both  school  and  work  assign- 
ments. 

”0f  this  group,  several  are  withdrawn,  introverted  boys 
who  do  not  permit  themselves  to  expand  their  horizons  even  in 
their  own  thinking  or  fantasies.  They  cannot  let  down  their 
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guards,  and  several  are  too  pre-occupied  with  current  problems 
to  be  able  to  project  themselves  into  a future.  Others,  are 
too  infantile  - have  no  ego-drives  - to  enable  them  to  visua- 
lize themselves  as  grown-up  and  working.” 

Tables  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  show  the  distribution  of  ”No 
Choices”  according  to  Age,  Educational  Grade,  and  I.  Q. 

Distribution  of  ” No  Choices”  according  to  age — The  distri- 
bution again  is  so  wide  that  no  definite  conclusions  can  be 
arrived  at.  It  is  noted  that  older  boys  as  well  as  well  as 
younger  boys  appear  in  this  group. 

Table  XII  Percentage  Making  No  Expression  of  Choice  According 
to  Age 


Age 

Number  of  Cases 

Per  Cent  of 
Age  Group 

13-6  - 13-11 

1 

8.3 

14 

1 

6.6 

15 

4 

11.5 

16 

3 

14.3 

17 

2 

13.3 
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Distribution  of  "No  Choices”  According  to  I.  Q. 

Table  XIV,  shows  the  distribution  of  "No  Choices"  according 
to  I • Q • 

This  table  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  figures  gives 
the  suggestion  that  choice  making  may  be  more  difficult  for 
the  more  intelligent  boys  who  are  aware  of  more  possibliti es, 
realistic  difficulties,  etc. 

Table  XIV  Percentage  Making  No  Expression  of  Choice  According 
to  I.  Q. 


I.  Q. 

Number  of  Cases 

Per  Cent  of 
I.  Q.  Croup 

70-79 

0 

0.0 

80-89 

1 

5.2 

90-109 

6 

12.7 

110-119 

3 

14.9 

120-129 

0 

0.0 

Unknown 

1 

14.2 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  the  various  psy- 
chiatric interpretations  made  by  some  of  the  psychiatric  social 
case  workers  of  the  boys  who  made  no  choices: 

Very  little  ego  strength  - not  enough  perhaps  to  identify 
himself  as  a person  performing  something  in  a job  sense. 

This  boy  is  in  the  process  of  resolving  his  conflict  over 
his  inadequacy  as  a person.  Having  "no  choice"  may  be  a reflec- 
tion of  this  confusion  about  himself. 

This  reflects  boy’s  general  confusion  about  himself  and 
where  he  belongs. 

This  boy  has  severe  internal  conflicts  and  is  pre-occupied 
with  himself.  His  equilibrium  is  so  shaky  that  he  can  only 
concentrate  on  the  present.  He  is  in  too  much  of  a personally 
involved  conflict  to  think  in  terms  of  producing. 
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Reliability  of  choices — Although  it  is  believed  that  most 


of  the  answers  were  given  in  good  faith,  it  is  questionable 
whether  some  of  the  students  had  a real  desire  to  enter  the 
occupations  they  chose.  Many  chose  occupations  about  which 
they  knew  little. 

Of  the  30  per  cent  who  chose  occupations  directly  related 
to  their  school  shop  or  school  work  assignment,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  many  boys  exposed  to  a different  shop  or  work 
experience  at  a later  date  would  make  a different  choice.  As 
an  illustration,  one  of  the  students  who  made  no  choice,  gave 
as  an  explanation,  MAt  one  time  I wanted  to  be  a farmer  but 
now  Ifve  changed  my  mind.  I was  interested  because  it  was 
something  new  to  me  but  the  novelty  has  worn  off.  I learned 
all  I could  on  the  farm  up  here  and  the  work  got  so  boring  and 
uninteresting  that  I had  to  give  it  up.  It  gets  tiresome  doing 
the  same  thing  day  after  day  without  any  change.”  It  can  be 
seen  that  had  this  student  been  given  this  questionnaire  when 
he  had  just  begun  his  farm  work  assignment,  he  would  most 
likely  have  chosen  farmer  as  his  occupation. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  checking  the  reliability  of 
these  responses  would  be  to  administer  the  same  questionnaire 
to  the  same  students  a year  from  now,  when  they  may  be  having 
different  school  and  work  assignments.  This,  however,  is  a 
large  enough  topic  to  justify  another  study. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  data  are  as  reliable  as 
can  be  procured  under  these  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  REASONS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES 


Reasons  for  Choices 

Classification  of  reasons--The  reasons  for  their  occupa- 
tional choices  as  given  by  the  boys  were  carefully  checked  and 
placed  under  eleven  main  classifications,  four  of  which  were 
broken  down  into  subdivisions.  An  outline  of  the  reasons, 
with  samples  given  to  illustrate  the  classifications  follow: 

I . Liking  (or  interest). 

a.  Undefined  - ”1  like  printing.” 

b.  Similar  content  - ”1  want  to  be  a Professional  Base- 

ball Player  because  I like  to  play  baseball.” 

c.  Partial  content  - Veterinarian  - ”1  am  interested  in 

animals  and  I like  animals  very  much.” 

d.  Adventure,  challenge,  variety,  enjoyment  - ”1  like 

adventure  and  danger.” 

II . Family 

a.  Father  in  field  - ”My  father  is  a cement  mason.” 

b.  Brother  in  field  - None 

c.  Relative  in  field  - None 

d.  Family  Tradition  - ”First,  my  father  and  my  great 

grandfather  were  seamen  in  the  Greek  Merchant  Marine, 
Second,  I want  to  be  like  them.” 

III.  Money  (General  Security,  Advancement).  ”It*s  a good  line 

of  work  which  pays  off.” 

IV . Acquaintance  With  Field 

a.  ’Work  Experience  - ”1  worked  in  a print  shop  in  the  city 

b.  School  Work  Experience  - ”1  have  worked  with  the 

Maintenanc-e.-Man.  here  at  school.”  
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IV. 


Acquaintance  With  Field  (Continued) 


c.  School  - (Shops,  Academic,  etc.)  - "I  have  been  in 

the  school  print  shop  all  year." 

d.  Other  (General  Knowledge  undefined)  - "I  know  a lot 

about  it.” 

V.  Special  Skills  For  Field  (Ability,  Aptitude,  Talent,  etc. 
Carpenter  - nI  am  handy  with  my  hands.” 

VI.  Location  of  Work  - "I  like  to  work  in  the  open.” 

VII.  Healthy  - "It’s  a good  healthy  life." 

Vlll • Hobby  - "I  make  model  airplanes  and  find  it  very  inter- 
esting. " 

IX.  Individual  Emotional  Reasons  - "I  will  be  able  to  sup- 

port my  mother. " 

X.  None 

(a)  General  - "I  don’t  know." 

(b)  Qualified  - "At  one  time  I wanted  to  be  a farmer  but 

now  I’ve  changed  my  mind." 

XI.  Miscellaneous  - "I  like  to  preserve  animals."  "I  could 

be  my  father’s  apprentice." 

Influence  of  reasons  on  occupational  choices--It  can  be 
seen  from  Tables  XV  and  XVI,  which  show  the  frequency  of  the 
various  reasons,  that  there  was  no  single  reason  which  influ- 
enced the  choices  but  in  most  cases  there  were  a number  of 
reasons  which  operated  to  bring  about  the  occupational  choice. 
The  89  boys  who  made  choices  gave  172  reasons  or  an  average  of 
1.9  reasons  per  boy.  By  far  the  largest  number,  I4.I.I4.  per  cent 
of  the  reasons  were  Liking  or  Interest  reasons  and  of  these  the 
largest  number  were  undefined.  The  next  most  influential  fac- 
tor was  Money,  IJ4..5  per  cent  of  the  reasons  given  mentioning  - 
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money  as  the  reason  for  the  occupational  choice.  Family  Rea- 
sons were  third  with  9.9  per  cent  of  the  reasons  given  as  a 
basis  for  the  occupational  choices. 

The  reasons  which  would  give  one  a basis  for  a valid 
choice,  "Acquaintance  With  Field"  and  "Special  Skills  for  the 
Field"  a small  number  of  reasons,  as  can  be  noted  in  Table  XV. 

"Individual  Emotional  Reasons"  were  5.8  per  cent  which 
was  far  lower  than  was  anticipated  for  this  maladjusted  group. 
However,  the  vagueness  in  the  thinking  of  the  19  per  cent  who 
gave  "Liking-undefined"  reasons  suggests  that  many  others  of 
the  group  lacked  a sound  basis  for  their  choices. 

Table  XV  Main  Reasons  For  Occupational  Choices 


Reasons  No. 

of  Cases 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Reasons 

I . Liking 

71 

1+1. 4 

II.  Family 

17 

9.9 

III.  Money 

25 

1U.5 

IV.  Acquaintance  With  Field 

15 

8.7 

V.  Special  Skills  For  Field 

7 

k.l 

VI.  Location  of  Work 

2.3 

VII.  Healthy 

3 

1.7 

VIII. Hobby 

6 

3*1+ 

IX.  Individual  Emotional  Reasons 

10 

5.8 

X.  None 

3 

1.8 

XI.  Miscellaneous 

11 

6.I4. 

Totals 

172 

100.0 
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Table  XVI  Reasons  for  Occupational 

Choices 

1 * 

— Distribution  of. 

Reasons 

No. 

Cases 

Total 

Per  Cent  Total 

I. 

Liking  (or  Interest) 

(a)  undefined 

33 

19 .2 

(b)  similar  content 

1 

.6 

(c)  partial  content 

24 

14.0 

(d)  adventure,  chal- 
lenge, variety, 
enjoyment 

13 

7.6 

Totals 

71 

41.4 

• 

H 

H 

Family 

(a)  Father  in  field 

10 

5.8 

(b)  Brother  in  field 

0 

0.0 

(c)  Relative  in  field 

0 

0.0 

(d)  Family  Tradition 

_7 

4.1 

Totals 

17 

9.9 

III. 

Money  (General  Security, 
Advancement ) 25 

14.5 

Totals 

25 

14.5 

IV. 

Acquaintance  with  Field 

(a)  Work  Experience 

6 

3.5 

(b)  School  Work 
Experience 

4 

2.3 

(c)  School  - (Shops) 

2 

1.2 

(d)  Other  (General 
Knowledge  Un- 
defined) 

3 

1.7 

Totals 

15 

8.7 
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Table  XVI  Reasons  for  Occupational  Choices  - Continued 
~~£j?trlbution , of. 


Reasons 


No.  Total  Per  Cent  Total  % 
Cases 


V • Special  Skills  For  Field 

( Ability,  Aptitude , Talent , 
etc  • ) 

Totals 

VI.  Location  of  Work 

Total 

VII.  Healthy 

Total 

VIII.  Hobby 

Total 

IX.  Individual  Emotional 


Reasons 


Total 


X.  None 


(a)  General 

(b)  Qualified 

Total 

XI • Miscellaneous  Reasons 

Total 

Grand  Total 


10 


2 

1 

11 


10 


11 


172 


4.1 


2.3 


1.7 


3.4 


5.8 


1.2 

.6 

6.4 


4.1 


2.3 


1.7 


3.4 


5.8 


1.8 

6^4 

100.0 
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CHAPTER  V 

ANALYSIS  CF  SOURCES  OF  INFORMAT ICN  ABOUT  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES 

Sources  of  Information 

Classification  of  Sources  of  Informa  tlon--The  answers  which 
the  students  gave  to  the  third  question  on  the  questionnaire, 

**I  have  gotten  information  about  this  occupation  in  the  follow- 
ing ways,’1  were  carefully  checked.  They  were  then  separated  in- 
to eight  main  classifications,  three  of  which  were  further  bro- 
ken down  into  sub-divisions.  An  outline  of  the  classification 
of  the  sources  of  information,  with  samples  given  to  illustrate 
each  classification  is  given  below: 

I*  General  Information  (Books,  Magazines,  Radio,  etc.) 

**I  have  gotten  information  about  farming  from  reading 
books 

II.  Association 

(a)  With  father  in  field  - nMy  father  is  a printer  and  I 

learned  about  it  from  him.” 

(b)  With  brother  in  field  - ”By  watching  my  brothers  work.” 

(c)  With  relative  in  field  - ”1  learned  about  it  from  my 

uncle  who  is  a printer.” 

(d)  With  teacher  in  field  - ”1  learned  about  it  from  Mr.F.” 

(e)  With  undefined  person  in  field  - ”1  have  two  friends 

who  are  pilots.” 

(f)  With  defined  person  in  field  - ”1  discussed  the  possi-  j 

bilities  with  Dr.  S.  R.” 
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Experience  - 


(a)  School  - ‘‘Working  on  the  Farm  here  at  school.” 

(b)  Work  - “I  worked  as  a soda- jerk  in  a drug  store." 

(c)  Amateur  - “By  taking  care  of  all  sorts  of  animals 

at  home.” 

IV.  Observation  - “From  seeing  printers  at  work.” 

V.  Hobby  - “I  have  fooled  with  miniature  airplane  motors 
ana  planes.” 

VI.  School 

(a)  Undefined  - “From  school.” 

(b)  School  Shop  - “I  have  learned  about  it  by  being  in 

the  woodshop.” 

VII.  None  - No  sources  of  information  given. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous  - “I  have  learned  about  it  from  talking  to 

people.”  ”"1  have  visited  some  medical  schools.” 

Distribution  of  the  sources  of  inform  at i on — An  examination 
of  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  will  show  that  tne  highest  number  of 
students  stated  that  their  source  of  information  about  the 
occupations  they  chose  was  “Association.”  27.8  per  cent  of  the 
sources  of  information  fell  into  this  classification.  The  sec- 
ond most  frequently  stated  source  of  information  was  “General 
Information,”  with  21  per  cent  of  the  sources. 

The  rather  high  percentage  of  Experience  (19.3  per  cent) 
and  School  (13.9  per  cent)  Sources  is  important  to  note,  as  it 
shows  that  the  school  and  school  work  experience  at  Hawthorne 
Cedar  Knolls  School  seems  to  jiay  an  important  role  in  the  thinking  of 
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these  boys  regarding  occupations.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
the  reasons  given  for  the  choices  are  not  as  weak  as  they  may 
have  seemed  when  they  were  previously  analyzed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  re-evaluate  the  significance  of  the  reasons 
as  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  more  acquaintance  with 
the  occupations  than  the  table  of  reasons  alone  showed. 
However,  some  of  the  "Experience,"  and  "Acquaintance  With 
Field"  sources  are  very  trivial  or  haphazard  ones  which*  may 
not  have  given  the  student  nearly  as  full  a picture  of  the 
tasks  and  difficulties  of  the  occupations  as  he  thinks  he 
obtained . 

There  may  also  be  some  overlapping  between  Association 
with  Someone  in  the  Field  sources  and  the  Experience  sources. 
While  the  former  was  stated  in  the  helper’s  role,  the  boy 
may  actually  have  acquired  considerable  experience. 

Table  XVII  Main  Sources  of  Information  About  Occupational 
Choi ces 

No.  of  Cases  Per  Cent 


I. 

General  Information 

35 

21.0 

• 

H 

H 

Association 

46 

27.8 

III. 

Experience 

32 

19.3 

IV. 

Observation 

10 

6.0 

V. 

Hobby 

8 

C30 

• 

• 

H 

> 

School 

23 

13.9 

VII. 

None 

1 

.6 

VIII. 

Mi  see llaneous 

11 

6.6 

Totals 

166 

100.0 
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Table  XVIII  Distribution  of  Sources  of 
Occupational  Choices. 

Information  About 

Sources 

lNO  • 

Cases 

Total  Per  Cent 

Total 

I. 

General  Information  (Books, 

Magazines,  Radio,  Advt.) 

35 

21.0 

Totals 

35 

21.0 

• 

H 

H 

Association 

(a)  With  Father  in  field 

15 

9.1 

(b)  H brother  in  field 

1 

.6 

(c)  " relative  in  field 

5 

3.0 

(d)  ” teacher  in  field 

6 

3.7 

(e)  " undefined  person 

in  field 

10 

6.0 

(f)  M defined  person 

in  field 

9 

5.4 

Totals 

46 

27.8 

III. 

Experience 

(a)  School  Work 

14 

CD 

• 

tn 

(b)  Work 

10 

6.0 

(c)  Amateur 

8 

col 

• I 
^1 

Totals 

32 

19.3 

IV. 

Observation 

10 

6.0 

Totals 

10 

6.0 

V. 

Hobby 

8 

4.8 

Totals 

8 

CD 

. 
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Table  XVIII  - Distribution  of  Sources  of  Information  About 
Occupational  Choices  — (Continued) 

Sources  nNo*  Total  Per  Cent  Total 


VI.  School 

(a)  undefined 

(b)  school  (shop) 

Totals 

VII.  None 


Totals 

VIII.  Miscellaneous 

Totals 
Grand  Totals 


6 

17 


23 


11 


11 

166 


3.7 

10.2 

.6 

6.6 


13.9 


. 6 


6 .6 


100.0 
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CHAPTER  VI 


RATIONALITY  OF  CHOICES 

Methods  and  Materials  Used  to  Determine  Rationality 
Criteria  for  Determining  Rationality — The  following  criter-j 
ia  were  considered  in  determining  the  rationality  of  the  occupa- 
tional choices: 

1.  The  intelligence  of  the  boys  as  shown  by  tneir  I.  Q.*s. 

2.  Educational  grade,  if  relevant  for  tne  demands  of  the 
occupation. 

3.  Aptitudes,  ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  boys  as  shown 
in  school--academlc  achievement,  shops,  and  work  assign- 
ments. Ratings  of  excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor  were 
obtained,  wherever  possible,  from  shop  instructors,  wari£ 
supervisors,  and  the  school  psychologist. 

4.  Opportunities  in  the  occupation  as  determined  by  re-clas- 
sifying the  occupations  into  the  eleven  major  occupa- 
tional groups  of  the  1940  U.  S.  Census  Classification 
and  matching  the  choices  with  the  percentage  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  the  occupation. 

5.  Intelligence  demands  of  the  occupation.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  important  criteria  of  a raticn 
al  occupational  choice.  The  Barr  Scale  of  Occupational 

Intelligence  was  used  In  evaluating  the  intelligence 
requirements  of  the  occupations 


25“ 

See  Appendix,  Exhibit  B 
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The  Barr  Scale  of  Occupational  Intelligence --The  Barr 


Scale  of  Occupational  Intelligence  was  used  by  Terman  in 
evaluating  the  vocations  chosen  by  the  gifted  children  of  his 
investigation.  It  is  made  up  of  a list  of  121  representative 
occupations  and  the  scale  values  "express  in  the  case  of  each 
occupation  the  number  of  units  of  intelligence  which  according 
to  the  composite  opinions  of  twenty  judges,  the  occupation 
demands  for  ordinary  success,"^ 

It  was  recognized  that  this  scale  is  but  a rough  measure 
of  the  intelligence  requirements  of  occupations,  but  it  was 
selected  because  it  includes  a wide  range  of  occupations  for 
men. 

Some  liberty  was  taken  in  ascribing  values  on  the  scale 
to  a few  occupations  which  did  not  appear  on  the  scale.  For 
example,  one  of  the  youngsters  chose  the  occupation  of  Lotter, 
which  he  explained  involved  the  duties  of  sorting  goods  for 
an  Auctioneer.  This  occupation  was  placed  on  the  level  of  a 
clerical  worker  and  was  therefore  given  the  Barr  Scale  Value 
for  clerical  worker.  Aviator  was  equated  with  Technical 
Engineer  and  given  the  Barr  Scale  Value  or  15*86.  Sailor  was 
given  the  same  Barr  Scale  Value  as  Policeman  since  they  are 
both  Protective-Service  Occupations.  In  this  manner,  occu- 
pations not  appearing  on  the  Barr  Scale  were  equated  with 
those  on  the  Scale  and  given  Barr  Scale  Values. 

77 

Terman,  Lewis  M. , "Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  a Thousand 
gifted  Children,"  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol.  1,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1926,  pp.  66  ff. 
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Illustrations  of  Different  Types  of  Choices 

In  this  study,  each  case  was  examined  very  closely  by  the 
! chool  psychologist  and  the  writer  according  to  the  above-des- 
cribed criteria*  The  joint  judgment  of  the  school  psychologist 
and  the  writer  was  used  to  label  each  choice  as  follows:  Ration- 
al; Rational-Probable;  Irrational;  or  Mixed.  In  special  cases, 
the  judgment  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker  of  the  student 
was  also  used  in  determining  the  rationality  or  irrationality 
of  the  choice. 

A sample  of  the  form  used  to  record  all  the  data  on  each 
boy  is  attached. 

Illustrations  of  each  type  of  choice  is  given  below: 

1.  Rational  - 

a.  F.  R.  chose  carpentry  as  his  occupation. 

Age  - 17  years;  I.  Q.  - 109;  E.  0.  - 7.0. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  his  I.  Q.  and  E.  G.  meet  the 
demands  of  the  occupation,  F.  R.  received  a rating  of  excellent 
from  his  school  woodshop  teacher.  Another  important  positive 
factor  in  making  this  a rational  choice  is  that  the  U.  S.  Census 
of  1940  shows  that  14.5  per  cent  of  gainfully  employed  males 
were  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers,  making  this  the 
third  largest  field  of  work.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
chances  of  this  student  getting  into  this  occupation  and  being  a 
success  is  definitely  good.  No  negative  factors  and  the  majority 
of  factors  being  positive  makes  this  a rational  choice. 

26See  Appendix,  Exhibit  C. 
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1.  Rational  - (Continued) 


(b)  B.  I.'s  occupational  choice  is  Handyman. 

Age  - ll|  years;  I.  Q.  - 82;  E.  G.  - 5*lp. 

This  is  a rational  choice  for  B.  I.,  who  has  not 
been  able  to  learn  to  read.  He  has  chosen  the  lowest  rated 
occupation  which  is  the  right  field  for  him. 

2.  Rational -Probable  - G.  L.Ts  occupational  choice  is 
Veterinarian.  Age  - 17  years;  I.  Q.  - 119;  E.  G.  - lip.  1 . 

The  demands  on  intelligence  for  this  occupation  are  met 
and  the  E.  G.  of  llj. . 1 makes  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to 
college.  However,  the  U.  s.  census  classification  shows  only 
5*5  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed  males  in  the  profession' 
al  fields,  which  would  make  it  difficult  for  this  boy  to  get 
into  this  occupation.  There  were  no  experience  factors  on 
which  to  judge  this  boy. 

Since  two  of  the  factors  are  positive;  one  doubtful; 
one  unknown;  and  none  negative,  this  could  not  be  labeled 
as  a definite  rational  choice  and  has,  therefore,  been 
classified  as  rational-probable. 

3.  Irrational  - 

(a)  R.  M.  wishes  to  be  a reporter. 

Age  - 16  years;  I.  Q.  - 80;  E.  G.  - 6.2. 

It  can  be  seen  that  R.  M. ’s  I.  Q.  and  E.  G.  are  extremely 
negative  factors,  since  he  has  chosen  a professional  field 
which  places  a high  demand  on  intelligence  and  has  limited 
employment  possibilities.  There  are  no  experience  factors  to 
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judge  him  on  ability,  but  in  the  related  field  of  simple 
writing  and  spelling  this  boy  is  much  too  low. 

R.  M.’s  psychiatric  social  case  worker  makes  the  following 
statement  regarding  this  choice:  "Might  be  based  on  morbid 

curiosity  about  what  goes  on  at  Hawthorne  and  belief  it 
somehow  may  affect  him--  an  unrealistic  choice . " 

(b.)  B.  D.’s  occupational  choice  is  Aviator. 

Age  — 15 ; I.  Q • 93;  E . G • 6.3. 

The  extremely  negative  factors  of  low  I.  Q.  and  E.  G. 
for  a very  limited  field  of  work  which  requires  high  intelli- 
gence makes  this  definitely  an  irrational  choice. 

B.  D.’s  psychiatric  social  case  worker  makes  the  following 
comment  on  this  choice:  "Rather  unrealistic  choice.  Although 

interested  in  plane  models  choice  of  occupation  does  not 
follow.  Someone  has  speculated  that  this  might  symbolize  his 
wish  for  freedom,  etc. 

(c)  P.  A.  wishes  to  be  a printer. 

Age  - 15;  I.  Q.  - 112;  E.  G.  12.6 
Although  his  I.  Q.  and  E.  G.  are  more  than  high  enough 
for  the  field,  there  are  two  extremely  negative  factors  present 
which  make  this  an  irrational  choice.  F.  A.  has  received  a 
rating  of  poor  for  his  work  in  the  print  shop.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  chosen  the  print  shop  for  other  reasons  than  for 
a real  interest  or  skill  in  printing  as  can  be  seen  from  his 
psychiatric  social  worker’s  comment  on  this  choice:  "This 

boy  is  a pretty  friendless,  physically  inadequate  boy,  who  is 
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most  comfortable  in  a setting  where  he  is  relatively  protected 
from  the  other  hoys,  and  where  he  can  have  some  sense  of 
isolation." 

Some  other  general  psychiatric  interpretations  made  by 
the  social  workers  of  the  boys  whose  choices  were  irrational 
are  given  below: 

K.  A.  wants  to  be  a subway  conductor.  "This  choice  re- 
flects this  boyTs  withdrawn,  passive,  "observer'1  attitudes. 

C.  H.  wants  to  be  a professional  baseball  player.  "Sounds 
like  a wild  choice  in  line  with  other  expansive  ideas  that  he 
has  had  about  himself.1' 

L.  M.  wants  to  be  a song  writer.  "An  unrealistic  choice 
completely  out  of  line  with  his  accomplishments  and  potenti- 
alities • 

S.  M.  has  chosen  radio  repair  man  as  his  occupation. 

"This  choice  is  related  to  hobby  interest.  Unreal istic  - 
refledts  his  pre-occupation  with  radio,  mechanics,  etc.  - that 
is  symptomatic  of  his  confused  and  disturbed  mental  function." 

These  interpretations  are  interesting  and  significant  as 
they  show  that  it  is  not  simply  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  work  the  boys  have  chosen  or  of  their  abilities  that 
made  their  choices  irrational  but  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
their  particular  emotional  needs  that  brought  about  these 
choice s • 


4 . Mixed 

(a)  S.  J.  wants  to  be  a physician. 

Age  - 15;  I.  Q.  - 122;  JE.  G.  - 12.6. 
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ij..  Mixed  - Continued 


The  I.  Q.  and  E.  G.  are  high  enough  for  a fair  chance  of 
meeting  the  intelligence  and  school  demands  of  the  occupation. 
However,  the  field  is  limited  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
into  medical  school  are  well-known.  E.  J.  has  thus  far  applied 
himself  poorly  in  school  and  has  shown  an  inability  to  sustain 
interest  in  any  long  range  project. 

Since  there  has  been  nothing  to  show  extremely  positive 
factors  or  extremely  negative  factors  to  make  this  either  a 
rational  or  irrational  choice,  it  is  classified  as  mixed. 

(b)  W.  S.  wants  to  be  a Lyrics  Writer. 

Age  - 15;  I.  Q.  - 112;  E.  G.  - 13. 

This  boyTs  I.  Q.  and  E.  G.  are  high  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  occupation  reasonably  well.  This  field  is, 
however,  a very  limited  one  and  data  is  lacking  on  this  boy 
to  make  any  judgment  on  his  aptitude,  ability,  or  knowledge. 
Since  there  are  no  extremely  positive  factors  or  extremely 
negative  factors,  and  since  proper  evidence  is  lacking  to 
make  a rational  or  irrational  classification,  this  choice  is 
classified  as  Mixed. 


Analysis  of  Rationality  of  Choices 
The  results  of  this  individual  analysis  of  the  choices 
is  shown  in  Table  XIX.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  choices,  62.9  per  cent  were  rational  or  rational 
probable.  In  comparison  with  the  related  studies  which  show 


the  lack  of  validity  of  choices  of  high  school  youth,  this  is 
an  unexpected  finding. 

Table  XIX  Rationality  of  Choices 


Types  of  Choices 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Rational 

29 

32.6 

Rational-Probable 

27 

to 

• 

o 

CO 

Irrational 

19 

21.4 

Mixed 

14 

15.7 

Totals 

89 

100.0 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

Tentative  conclusions — The  following  conclusions  based  upon 
this  small  sample  of  maladjusted  boys  drawn  from  a particular 
cultural  group  must  be  tentative  and  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  other  groups  of  maladjusted  boys, 

a.  The  distribution  of  choices  seems  to  present  a compara- 
tively fair  degree  of  realism  and  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  cases,  on  the  basis  of  the  compari- 
son with  the  United  States  Census  of  1940,  would  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  employment  in  their  chosen 
fields,  other  things  being  equal. 

b.  A general  interest  in  vocational  choice  was  evident, 
with  only  11  per  cent  making  no  choice  and  the  other 

89  per  cent  making  a wide  variety  of  choices,  in  apparsn  ; 
good  faith. 

c.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  group  chose  the  professions 
which  is  a comparatively  small  percentage  when  compared 
with  related  studies  which  show  that  from  43  per  cent  tc 
61.1  per  cent  of  high  school  youth  chose  the  professions. 
Of  this  group  approximately  twice  as  many  boys  had  high 
enough  intelligence  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occupa- 
tions as  those  who  did  not. 

d.  There  were  a number  of  reasons  wnich  brought  about  the 
occupational  choices  of  the  boys.  The  89  boys  gave  172 
reasons  for  their  choices--an  average  of  1.9  reasons 

per  boy.  
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e.  The  great  majority  of  the  reasons  were  vague,  weak  or 
unsound.  However,  there  was  some  overlapping  of  reasons 
and  sources  of  information,  which  seems  to  indicate  tha ; 
the  boys  had  more  acquaintance  with  their  fields  of  wor  z 
than  an  analysis  of  their  reasons  alone  showed. 

f.  The  very  small  percentage  of  purely  emotional  reasons 
for  choices  was  surprising  in  view  of  the  emotional 
difficulties  of  this  group. 

g.  Association  with  others  in  the  field  and  General  Infor- 
mations Sources  proved  to  be  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned sources  of  information.  However,  the  rather 
high  percentage  of  Experience  and  School  Sources  showed 
that  the  school  shops  and  school  work  assignments  play 
an  important  role  in  the  thinking  of  this  group.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  group  chose  occupations  directly  related 
to  their  school  shop  or  work  assignments.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  from  the  sources  of  information  as 
given  by  the  students  that  they  have  a rather  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fields  of  work  they  have  chosen. 
However,  some  of  the  "Experience,'’  and  "Acquaintance 
With  Field"  sources  are  rather  weak  ones  which  may  not 
have  given  the  student  as  full  a picture  of  the  tasks 
and  difficulties  of  the  occupation  as  he  thinks  he 
obtained. 

h.  62.9  per  cent  of  the  choices  were  rational.  This  high 

percentage  of  rational  choices  is  surprising  for  a group 
of  this  nature. 

i-  21J4.  per  cent  of  ijhG._Abr>i  n-f>a.- Irrational  ^ 
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j,  The  irrationality  in  the  choices,  in  many  cases, 
was  not  brought  about  simply  because  of  a lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  occupation  and  its  require- 
ments but  because  of  the  particular  emotional 
needs  of  the  boys  which  influenced  their  choices. 

Psychiatric  implications --There  were  less  reflections 
of  the  emotional  disorders  of  the  boys  in  this  study  than 
were  anticipated.  However,  in  the  cases  of  the  severely 
maladjusted  boys,  the  inability  to  make  an  occupational 
choice  reflected  very  clearly  their  emotional  difficulties, 
as  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  their  psychiatric  social 
workers • 

It  was  also  noted,  as  mentioned  previously,  that  the 
irrational  occupational  choices  were  influenced  in  many 
cases  by  the  emotional  needs  of  the  boys. 

Implications  for  vocational  guidance  and  education 
in  general — That  maladjusted  youth  must  be  given  a clearer 
picture  of  the  world  of  work  and  how  they  can  fit  into  it 
successfully  is  evident  from  this  study  and  the  many  other 
related  studies  that  have  been  made. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  giving  vocational  guid- 
ance to  maladjusted  boys  rests  with  the  institutions  and 
schools  that  are  attempting  to  re-educate  them. 


A child  who  is  considering  an  irrational  choice  should  no 
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be  allowed  to  hold  on  to  it  so  long  that  he  begins  to  think  of 
himself  as  actually  engaged  in  that  occupation.  He  should  be 
given  more  information  and  opportunities  for  experience  so 
that  he  can  begin  making  a development  toward  a more  accurate 
evaluation  of  himself  and  the  world  of  work.  Similarly,  the 
school  work  assignments  may  reinforce  the  child’s  irrational 
thinking  rather  than  make  him  aware  of  the  impractical  aspects 
of  his  thinking,  if  he  is  allowed  to  continue  on  that  work 
assignment  without  the  realization  of  his  level  of  functioning 
and  how  this  compares  with  the  real  demands  of  the  related 
occupation • 

The  child  who  has  made  no  choice  should  be  given  occupa- 
tional information  and  attempts  must  be  made  to  awaken  him 
to  an  enthusiasm  for  work  so  that  he  can  make  choices  of 
occupations.  Often,  as  has  been  seen  in  this  study,  deeper 
emotional  problems  prevent  the  students  from  making  definite 
occupational  choices. 

Information  about  occupations  can  be  given  as  a part  of 
the  curriculum  instruction  through  courses  in  occupations  or 
in  connection  with  the  various  other  subjects  taught,  or 
through  extra-curricular  activities.  Individual  counseling 
can  supplement  and  tie  in  with  the  courses.  Especially  when 
the  boy  is  faced  with  the  need  of  making  an  important  voca- 
tional decision  for  the  near  future  does  he  need  individual 
counseling. 

In  addition  te  information  about  the  many  occupations  and 
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an. appreciation  of  these  occupations  in  the  world  of  work, 
the  students  should  be  given  a conception  of  the  qualifications 
required  by  these  occupations  and  of  their  own  potentialities. 

However,  we  can  anticipate  that  because  of  the  disturbed 
nature  of  this  group,  the  vocational  guidance  program  must  be 
more  individualized  than  would  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  a 
normal  group. 

The  best  method  of  giving  vocational  guidance  for  this 
group  of  boys  is  a practical  matter  which  might  be  worked 
out  on  an  experimental  basis  at  first. 

Suggestions  For  Further  Studies  In  This  Area — 

1.  There  is  need  for  additional  studies  of  occupational 
choices  with  larger  groups  of  maladjusted  children. 

2.  Comparative  studies  of  the  occupational  choices  of 
maladjusted  and  normal  groups. 

3.  Studies  of  the  occupational  choices  of  maladjusted 
girls . 

ij..  Comparative  studies  of  the  occupational  choices  of 
maladjusted  boys  and  girls. 

5.  A comparison  of  the  choices  which  maladjusted  children 
make  now  and  the  choices  they  make  a year  from  now. 

6.  Follow  up  studies  of  the  choices  of  these  children, 
the  actual  fields  of  work  they  enter,  and  their  adjust- 
ment in  these  fields. 
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Name 


Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls  School 
Occupational  Interests  of  Students 


APPENDIX  a 


Date 


1*  If  I were  to  choose  my  life  work  right  now,  I would  choose 
the  following  occupation: 


2t  I am  particularly  interested  in  this  occupation  for  the 
following  reasons: 

• 

3#  I have  gotten  information  about  this  occupation  in  the 
following  ways: 
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APPENDIX  B 


TAB IE  XX 

OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  BARR  SCALE 
OF 


» 

) 


OCCUPATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  WITH 

THEIR  SCALE 

VALUES 

Scale 

Occupation 

Scale 

Occupation 

Value 

Value 

6.00 

Hobo 

7.79 

Butcher 

1.54 

Odd  jobs 

7.91 

Baker 

2.11 

Garbage-collector 

8.02 

Metal- 

3.38 

Circus  roustabout 

finisher 

3.44 

Hostler 

8.04 

Plasterer 

3.57 

R.R.  section  hand 

8.08 

General 

3.62 

Day  laborer 

painter 

3.99 

Track-layer 

8.22 

Harness- 

4.20 

Waterworks  man 

maker 

4.29 

Miner 

8.40 

Tinsmith 

4.81 

Longshoreman 

8.49 

Letter- 

4.91 

Farm  laborer 

carrier 

4.98 

Laundry  worker 

8.50 

Forest 

5.27 

Bartender 

ranger 

5.41 

Teamster 

8.58 

Stonemason 

5.44 

Sawmill  worker 

8.75 

Plumber 

5.59 

Dairy  hand 

8.89 

Gardener 

5.81 

Drayman 

8.99 

Electric  re- 

5.87 

Deliveryman 

pairman 

6.14 

Junkman 

9.28 

Bookbinder 

6.42 

Switchman 

9.37 

Carpenter 

6.66 

Smelter  worker 

9.37 

Potter 

6.67 

Tire-repairer 

9.54 

Tailor 

6.85 

Cobbler  and  shoemaker 

9.72 

Salesman 

6.86 

Munition  Vi/orker 

10.11 

Telegraph 

6.92 

Barber 

operator 

6.93 

Moving-picture  operator 

10.21 

Undertaker 

7.02 

Vulcanizer 

10.26 

Station 

7.05 

General  repairman 

agent 

7 .06 

Ship-rigger 

10.26 

Mechanical 

7.17 

Telephone  operator 

repairman 

7.19 

Cook 

10.29 

Dairy  owner 

7.23 

Street-car  conductor 

& manager 

7.24 

Farm  tenants 

10.53 

Metal-pattern 

7.30 

Brakeman 

maker 

7.33 

City  fire-fighter 

10.54 

Wood-pattern 

7.39 

Railroad  fireman 

maker 

7.54 

Policeman 

10.76 

Linotype 

7.71 

Structural-steel  worker 

operator 

7.73 

Telephone  and  telegraphy 

10.83 

Photographer 

lineman 

10.86 

De te  ctive 

7.77 

Bricklayer 

10.99 

Electrotyper 
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TABLE  XX  (Continued) 


Scale 

Value 

Occupation 

Scale 

Value 

Occupation 

11.17 

Traveling  salesman 

15.43 

Mechanical 

11.34 

Clerical  worker 

engineer 

11.35 

Railroad  passenger 
conductor 

15.71 

Teacher  in 
college 

11.51 

Storekeeper  and 

15.75 

Lawyer 

owner 

15.86 

Te  chnical 

11.74 

Foreman 

engineer 

11.78 

Stenographer 

16.18 

Artist 

12.02 

Librarian 

16.26 

Mining  En- 

12.06 

Nurse  and  masseur 

gineer 

12.74 

Chef 

16.28 

Architect 

12.74 

Editor 

16.58 

Great  whole- 

12.78 

Primary  teacher 

sale  mer- 

12.96 

Landscape  gardener 

chant 

13.08 

Grammar -school 
teacher 

16.59 

Consulting 

engineer 

13.20 

Osteopath 

16.64 

Educational 

13.21 

Pharmacist 

administrator 

13.29 

Master  mechanic 

16.71 

Physician 

13.30 

Music  teacher 

16.91 

Journalist 

13.31 

Manufacturer 

17.50 

Publisher 

13.54 

Dentist 

17.81 

University 

13.58 

Art  teacher 

professor 

13.71 

Surveyor 

18.06 

Great 

13.71 

Train-dispatcher 

merchant 

14.45 

Landowner  and 
operator 

18.14 

Musician 
(Paderewski ) 

14.70 

Musician 

18.33 

High  national 

15.05 

Secretarial  worker 

officer 

15.14 

High-school  teacher 

18.85 

Writer  (Van 

15.15 

Preacher 

Dyke) 

15.42 

Industrial  chemist 

19.45 

19.73 

20.71 

Research 

leader 

Surgeon 

Inventive 

genius 
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APPENDIX  C 


DATA  FORM 


Name  R.M,  Age  16.9  I.Q.  80  E.G.  6.2 


Occupational  Choice:  Reporter  Rational 

Rational-probable 
Irrational  X 
Mixed 


Parents !s  Occupation:  ? 


Reasons  for  Choice:  1 (c)  Liking-partial  content 

Sources  of  Information:  I General  Information 

II  C e ) Association  undefined  persons 
in  field 


Demands  on  Intelligence:  Barr  Scale  Value  Journalist-16.91 


U.S.  Census:  (1)  Professional  5.5 

Kits  on"1  s Classification  - Journalis  t-Repor  ter 


Special  Related  Talents:  None 


Work  Assignment  Rating 


Shop  Assignment  Woods hop  Rating 


Remarks:  There  are  no  experience  factors  to  judge  him  on 

ability  but  in  the  related  field  of  simple  writing 
and  spelling  this  boy  is  much  too  low. 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker  - ’’Might  be  based  on 

morbid  curiosity  about  what 
goes  on  at  Hawthorne  and 
belief  it  somehow  may  af- 
fect him--an  unrealistic 
choice.” 
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